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te Sttilte ffiNee m m i k qn At- 
tica on the mornii^ of Sqpt. 13. 1971, 
police buU^UQled lOgiiardhosta^ 
and 29 inhiaftes. Excepd for the IM- 
eaatary Indiain tnasaacieB, k was ^ 

aipBit state 

driConaBussipD <« Attica. 

Ihese tteee books «i Attica Mp 
•apiain adqf Gov. Melsoa A Rocke- 
faiar called tiie killfa^ “jastifiaide 
hranicide.’* Many citizens still bdieve 
that the attack was prinuntiy an vk- 
tempt to save the guanls Iteld hos- 
ti^ and was premised by the sig^ 
of the hunate kidves held at hos- 
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tages^ tioxMtts. But these books show 
tiwt the assault would have been 
made in any case, that the Governor 
ond^is Corrections Commissioam', 
Russdl G. Oswald, were much more 
ocmcemed to crush “revolutitm'' than 
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to luesove the lives of the hostages 
or inmates. Once Governor Rodcfe 
friler and his subordinates decided 
that the rebellion was no longer 
toteraUe, the Commission concludes, 
“toe lives -of the hostages were ex- 
poidaMe.” 

The excellent McKay report (so 
named after Robert B. McKay, dean 
of New Yoik University Law Schotd 
and chairman of the Special Cmn- 
missicKa), which documents many of 
the errors of state officials, appeared 
with great publicity three months 
ago. LUce most commksion reports 
on our sockd condition, the r^Ies 
from that report were soon spent. The 
oftidals of New York State dealt 
with the Commission’s criticisms by 
ignoring them. 

toyce Ntdson, a national emre- 
^[Kmdent for The Los Angeles limes, 
reported on toe Attica upriting for 
toat newspaper and has also written 
about prisons in several other states. 
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Accordinf to the McKay report, 
toe key Hp» of toe AMhea tomna 
wau OowaBT RndkefeftBr, tiie "W" 
who nfteed to Im timn. The Ctov- 
ernor influoiced and an»oved by 
telephcMte the key actions taken fcy 
his subordinates, who incladed Os- 
wald mid the State PQUoe emmnand- 
en. Tlte ^ Gov !aiite*f perwfMd a^ s 

wtee wot viola^'W^^ botdc 
of Ro<dEMdler*s timushts tibout those 
dedstom, and the chances seem 
somli timt we will get one. For the 
present, we will have to rely on the 
message conv^ed by Rockefeller’s 
decdsiems at Attica, and his piddic 
words in tiie days hnmeciiatdy be- 
fewe and after tte massacre, along 
with the account cMf his Correctiems 
Commissioner. 

Commissioner Oswald’s “Attice — 
My Story” confirms the tone and 
cemtmit of Govmnor Rockefeller’s 
public statements. The twede does 
much to clarify why Rcxdce^ellmr 
eodd tdl Oswald 11 days after tiie 
attaede ^“Of course, there was more 
ait stake even than saving Uves. 
There was the whole rule of law to 
consider. The whole fdiric of our 
sociefy, in fact” 

Fcir Oswald, to have allowed the 
Attica rebels setee succres would 
mean that the. whole country m^t 
have fallen to revolution: “The dis- 
inbmked and the villainous, the ali- 
enated and the pawns, the flotsam 
and jetsam of soedefy, and a new 
gyration of revolutionary leaders 
focused On the {wisons as their pc»nt 
ot leverage. Here was where the 
Establitoment could be made to 
buckle.” Attica was as mudi erf a 
test of our national hemor as is 
Yfetinem. Oswald calls the takeover 
erf Attica “tiie swiftest and most skill- 
ful revolutionary c^nsive since the 
1968 Tet attack in South Viettuun.” 
For Oswald, the national and tetmr- 
national r^nkation of tiie Ameri- 



emi F a tahUtou nt was at atidm. Dur- 
fu g the oagotiatiSBS. fMy viaiim be- 
dcn^M him: "Now k It emaplete 
ffWii M Mly w ail **W f f t wll 
in' the 'cxdUqise of toe law; thme go 
the leadns, striding out of Attica, 
de m etied tofts fadd high, bn their 
way to tile i^ane to iW 

^ to imafce toe Unked Stette kidc to- 

eyes 

of toe mee cr w<^ iBIiiw to 
spread ,ti|e word toM vierfent racticti- 
ism is siae to teiiceed . . . and only 
a tow hundred well-trained ctxwid 
cadres can make the comkry crawi.” 

Oswald asserts that the Attica up- 
rising was a {daiined revolutionary 
aid; (witiKHit cdtii^ red evidmice — 
his accounts differ with the McKky 
Communion’s bettor dixumented ver- 
sion on many points). The Commis- 
sion rqiort concludes tiiat “the iq>- 
riting b^an as a spontaneous biurst 
of violent anger and was not plaimed 
or organized in advance” and k 
makes ks cxise idausiUe wkh a long^ 
horri^^ng description of the sqiudM 
exmditions at_At£ica, and by ks de- 
tatied acexxmt of the events erf the 
days that preceded the police as- 
sault. The Commissiem lists sevend 
factors — a faulfy gate weld whiib 
broke when the prisoners putoed, an 
ineufticient number of guards, an in- 
adequate internal -communication sys- 
tem and an absence erf riot plans and 
riot-exmtrol equkmient — • that ac- 
count for toe ease with vtoich the 
prison was captured. 

If the Governen* and the Commis- 
sioner had regarded toe Attica revolt 
as a laigtiy spontaneous refuse 
<rf men angry about their wretched 
lives, rather than as the hartdnger 
of national revedution, they would 
have dealt vtitii k diffmmitly. Tliqr 
might have warned the hunates that 
their refusal to release toe hoste^es 
would result in gun^ being used 
against them. The inmates were not 
given such (Continued on Page 18) 
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have to hear in person from 
tlM relative of Correction Of- 
ficer Carl vakme, wlio told Jo- 
se{di Lellyveld of The New 
Ymk Times, "We feel that 
Carl was kilM not by the 
aooers but tiy a Indlet that had 
tiie name Rockefeller on It." 

The Governor does not have 
to meet socially with the fam- 
ily of Sgt Edward Cunning- 
ham to answer why he fcuied 
to heed Commissioner Oswald’s 
request to come to Attica: “He 
should come. His lefusid to 
co^ here is a monstrosity 
because what he is saying Is, 
TCill toese men, I have no ctm- 
cem!* ” The day after that tele- 
vision interview, Cunningiiam, 
who had a wife and two chil- 
dren, was killed during the as- 
sault when a ptdice bullet cut 
his cervical spinal cord. He was 
one of those limited individu- 
als who did not have the vision 
to realize that even when hu- 
man lives are involved, in 
Rockefeller’s words, "we have 
to kxdc at those things not 
only in terms of the immedi- 
ate, but in terms of the larger 
inq>Hcations of what we are 
doing in our society.’’ 

The Governor does not so- 
ciidize with flte Valones and 
Cuiminghams of western New 
York State. He is a power who 
received a congratulatofy call 
after Attica from President Nix- 
on, a “Well-done’’ from toe 
Ccmmander-in-Chief of our 
forces in Vietnam to the C«n- 
mander-in-Chief of Atth». He 
is a celebrity who can assure 
himself his clean conscience 
when accepting the Humaxiitar- 
ian Award the YearataSlSO 
a-tkket (Rimer at the New Yorit 
IfikiML 



Governor Rockefeller may 
weH be li^ that the situation 
could not have been basically 
changed if he had met with i^ 
nntes, or even taken tiie smaH- 
er st^ of meeting wMi the 
Committee of (Riseivers, as 
that group urged. But if he Imd 
bestirred his patrician presenoa 
from toe quiet of Pocantioo 
Itills to the seething Attica, 
he could have been a man w^ 
rested enough to view the utu- 
ation with a clarity that his 
tired subordinates did not. He 
would have had the power to 
remedy some of the incrediUe 
deficiencies detailed in the Mc- 
Kay Commission report. 

If Governor Rockefeller had 
come to Attica, he might have 
heard some of toe comments 
made by Stale Police about 
“When are we ^oing coon hunt- 
ing?” He might have heard 
some of the shouts of “kill the 
niggers” which we heard on the 
streets of Attica on toe night 
before toe assault. He mij^t 
l»ve seen that his police were 
tired and testy. He might have 
realized that there was no over- 
all commander of the assault, 
and that the police had not 
been ^ven clear instructions 
about when to fire and no in- 
structions about when to stop 
firing. He might have sensed 
that insuffltdent consideratfon 
had been given to toe use of 
non-letfaal weapons for the as- 
sault — of gas, water, stim- 
guns, or dubs — and that the 
weapons used many of the 
trot^rs — shotguns loaded 
with double-ou^t buckshot — 
were far too imprecise and 
damaging for the purpose. An 
aim administrator couM have 
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Continued from Page 1 
a warning; it mig^t well bav^ 
n»de a dtffermce. 

Oswald does not seem ftilly 
to comprehend why some criti- 
cize him for partic^ting in the 
decision to fire. He seems to be 
saying, I came from a humble 
Wiscondn badtground, but I 
became “Radne’s wonder boy”; 
I was an Eagle Scout and 
' wortted rnywaythrougbschod; 
I have always been duly thank- 
ful for the gifts and promotions 
the Establishment has bestowed 
on me; Eve woiked for the 
state idl my life and haven’t 
made much money at it; Em a 
iamUy man. a liberal, an ideal- 
istic man, an administrator 
who has ^ken for prismi re- 
fmm. Why then, at the end of 
my career, do I deserve to be 
accused of murder? _ 

Oswald’s conviction of his 
awn virtue may have played 
a part in his fadure to face the 
asany fatalities that the state 
would cause at Attica. A man 
less convinced of his own repu- 
tation for rectitude might have 
thought more about how to 
minimiTc the force used in tlw 
aasanlt 

At Attica, Oswald’s ^es 
aiken betrayed a frighteoed and 
haunted man; a man adio, like 
the rest of Us, has been placed 
in a situation whose horrify- 
Jag eaxmaity dwtafed' our 

wiwn he said in a meeting with 
the Observer Committee on the 
ah^ before tire attadt that 
"ww of m in this room win 
am have to go throuch adiat 



Commistioner Oswald is ^dng 
tiuough.” Few htmest persons 
would have vdunteered to sub- 
stitute for Oswald at Attica. 

Whatevu' Oswald’s d^den- 
cks at Attica, he seems a man 
more deserving of respect and 
pity than does his superior who 
catied the tiiots. However 
|*naive” Oswald may have been, 
it was he who had the cour- 
age to risk his life by going in- 
to rebel-held “D Yard” to ne- 
gotiate. It was Oswald who en- 
dured the burden of sleepiess 
nights and the obscenities aiul 
threats of prison guards and 
inmates. It was Oswald vdio 
knew that he dared not attend 
the funerals of those correc- 
tion ofticers killed by poUce 
bullets. 

Oswald urged Rockefeller to 
come to Attica. He now writes 
that he did not believe the 
Governor’s presence woidd 
have accomplished anything. 
Oswald asked him to come be- 
cause of “nfy deep amcem foe 
his pidrlic hnage. ... I was 
emreemed about the Governor's 
reputation as a humanitarian.” 
This philanthro]diic humanitar- 
ian knew that much blood 
would be ^lled when his 
fnxM assaulted the hosta^ 
and inmates, but he also seems 
to have bem aware tint his 
hands would seem less Moody 
if he was not on the scene. . 

To those who govern New 
York, guards and inmates must 
somn to come from the irnirw 
general order at men — the 

possessors of litUe pc^tkal 
power. Tt> such peditmians, tin 
lives of suMi poorly-connoted 
Biwr pralMit^ do not matter 
much. The Governor does net 
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made Ao» ttet motiauBy ia- 
voivea ca i wctfO Ml oafeaBi did 
not particiiMite in tiie wsault 
He banre also smsed that 
the rain and the tension mi|^ 
Iw«dr ap the insancecthKi befoee 
an armed attack, eiqiedaUy tf 
it had beat oou|ded with cutt^ 
off the food ai^ wat» to tlw 



&it ewui if all these facts 
and ideas had esciyied the Gor- 
etnor Aving his visit, certah^ 
he aroaid have had the wis- 
dom to see tiiat prq>aretiens 
bed net been ma^ for meAcai 
tiaie. R is lyiparent that one 
of toe maom (Vidals seeoMd 
an sniMted wtth the assMdt is 
toto toqplmd expected toe cas- 
tHdtien to be much hiihor than 
to e an killed and name than 
ti manaded during the 15 nito- 
•tos «t intone. Yet, deaptte 
^to to gton ardieipations, 
eantlws^sheiR medical care 
of bMMies until it was ton 



The CoouniaaioB's detail on 
ton into of me^al p rq ann * 
tkn strauis the sensesr^ Only 
two doctors, and a total at 
only Id mediod personnel wen 
inside Attica at the timf > at toe 
aesmdt There were no sar- 
geene, medics, or experienced 
litter bearers on hand; ttoan 
were no anesthenologists or 
anestosaia. no blood bank or 
blaod plasma, no lab or tedml- 
Aans far sanqding blood typss. 
The Wounded inmates w«f« 
hqpt in toe ivison loi« altar 
toe asnuilt, and surgery on tos 
faww a tos did not b^in until 2 
ffjf., imir hours after the at- 
tnek had ended. In his book, 
Comtobtatmer Oswald does not 
botonr to meatioa the ladt of 
medical care. . 

While the brutality displayed 
toward inmates on Sept IS 
was asassive, it wooU be 
a grtal mistake to amume toat 
At tomates had acted in mi 
binooait manner. On the tfaqr 
af toe assault prism offkdals 
saM toat the dead hostages had 
diai of Ait throats, a folso- 
heod whitof much of the prasa 
rspoited without sufficient at- 
bAntom. AMhouAt no bostanas 
toed of slit tortats, two hoe- 
toges were wounded by hato^ 
toabr tlHroats cut ly inmatea 
duslQg tiw assault Several e^ 
or gumds were cut and beaten 
by inmates durii^ toe assault, 
as weH as on the day of toe 
take^iver. Office Ht^Uiam 
f^dnn died from • barbaroos 
haati^ suffered dotiqg the tg>> 



F urto et m ore, D Yard was 
h«<d^ toe scene of rachd unity 
that some of the obeervers as- 
serted it to be. Three hunates 
were murdered in cold blood 
by other inmates during the oc- 
cupation. Other white inmates 
were threatened with death. 
Although Oswald tried to pic- 
tive D Yard as a scene of i^- 
fied milltaikqr, the klcK^ Com- 
mission interviews indicated 

that many hmurtes really did 
not want to be in D Yard but 
feared behig kUled by other 
prisoners if they tried to leave. 

The real nidal hostilities at 
Attica — between guards and 
prisoners and among the in- 
mates — were facts that sev- 
eral parties tried to ntinitnlze. 
*"111 no way . . . vms Attica a 
white massacre at Macks,** 
Oswald argues, stating toat 20 
biato |»i$(Mien were killed 
ahmg 12 vdiites; those 12 
induded 4 Puerto Ricans. It 
may he ame accurate to call 
Attica a massacre of all races, 
but H diOuld be remmnbered 
that too State Policemen, every 
nnAe tme white, were remind- 
ed toat aB toe hostages were 
white befme they b^an thebr 
attack. Congressman Herman 
Batollo and Milton Haynes con- 
dude in todr bode, **A Kll of 
No Rights** toat "anjr Mack ddn 
was enemy ddn** toat day and 
UHtor toto toar mbboR 
rppw iii r i itrd “official murder.** 



the inmates’ diqday M the 
bound hostages “can be under- 
^Aiodonlyas an act of bravado 
intended to deter the autlKHri- 
ties hmn commencing the as- 
sault The belief persisted 
among the irunates that the au- 
tlMWities would hesitate to ride 
the lives of their own men.*’ 
The inmates made a foolish 
miqudgment d character 
whra toey thought toat Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller and his sub- 
ordinates cared more about cor- 
rectional dfioers than they did 
about extermiiutting a suiqiosed 
challmige to the politi^ or- 
tta*. Bdiitd prison walls, as in 
\^tnam, our political leaders 
are detondned to preserve the 
state’s reiwtarion to tougtems 
without wor r yin g much about 
hunam lives. ■ 



When those white State Po- 
licemen filed out of toe fixmt 
gate at Attica hours after the 
assault, toey seemed tired but 
not at all troifoled. Some looked 
around- as if they could not 
understand why they were not 
being applauded ,^^as they 
emerged. TOat nighC much al- 
coholic revelry characterized 
toeir celebration of “victory” 
at their motels in nearby Ba- 
tavia. No sorrow was apparent; 
it was more like carnival. As 
some officers said in their ex- 
ultation — it was toe triumph 
of “white pwer.” 

It would be encouraging if 
many readers thought it im- 
portant to learn what took 
place at Attica and what is hap- 
pening in prisons across toe 
country. But all too few of us 
want to be further informed 
of the racial hatreds that are 
tearing this society apart, and 
few want to be reminded of 
what we do to prisoners of all 
races. But these inmates, fur- 
ther embittered by our prisons, 
Ml too often return to commit 
even more vtolent crimes 
against those who have ignored 
them. 

The McKay Commission won- 
ders if its woric will have any 
effect: “The question we ask 
ourselves is whether what we 
say will be taken seriously or 
simply regarded as a problem 
that otoers should solve. The 
difficulty with that comfortable 
view is that there are no oth- 
ers. We are they.” 

Few of us have tried to un- 
derstand what happens to pris- 
oners and, at Attica, the pris- 
oners failed to assess accurate- 
ly the mentality of those who 
imprisoned them. In the min- 
utes before the poUce attack 
at Attica, several inmates 
brought eight guard hostages 
onto the catwalks and ]daced 
knives to their throats. The Mc- 
Kay Commission concluded toat 





